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been a liberal benefactor to the library of the Society ; and he and 
Mr. Chambers had often taken part in the proceedings at their ordi- 
nary meetings. Mr. Brabrook alluded with great regret to the death 
of Mr. Roberts, who had been a member of the Council, and whose 
loss would be much felt by the Society. 

Mr. A. Wilson seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Mackenzie proposed the next resolution, which he said he did 
with cordial satisfaction. It was, " that the thanks of the Society be 
given to the President, Vice-Presidents, officers, and Council, for their 
services during the past year." Having been in communication with 
all those gentlemen, he could bear testimony to the able manner in 
which they had discharged their duties. He had watched the pro- 
gress made by the Society during the last year with much interest ; 
he felt full confidence in its success ; and, knowing the difficulties the 
officers of the Society had had to contend with, he could appreciate 
what they had done. The straggle at Birmingham had been an ex- 
citing one ; and he felt assured that they had moved a step forward 
in consequence, and in the right direction. Had it not been for the 
advice and energy of the President on that occasion, the Society would 
not have been in the position it now occupied. 

Dr. Caplin in seconding the motion, observed that the Society 
could not succeed without having proper men at its head ; and he 
felt much pleasure in seconding the resolution, in which he hoped 
they would all cordially join. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The President, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. Bbavan, and Dr. Charnook, 
briefly returned thanks. 

The Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, on rising to propose " that the thanks 
of the Society be given to the Auditors", observed that these were a 
class of officers who, the more they had to do, the worse it was for the 
Society ; and, as he had been nominated the Treasurer for the next 
year, he hoped that, as on the present occasion, the auditors would 
have an easy time of it. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. G. F. Rolph, and carried 
unanimously. 

Address delivered at the Third Anniversary Meeting of the Antlvropo- 
logical Society of London. By James Hunt, President, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L. 

Gentlemen, — For the first time since I have had the honour of 
being called upon to deliver the annual address to this Society, it is 
my duty to record the loss by death of several of our Associates, of 
one Honorary Fellow, and of one Foreign Local Secretary. I pro- 
pose to follow the example set by the Presidents of some of the older 
scientific societies of the metropolis, and to give a short obituary notice 
of the deceased Fellows : — 

George Edward Roberts. It is with much regret that I have to 
announce the death of one who has been intimately associated with 
this Society since its formation — our late respected and amiable 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. George Edward Roberts. The death of our 
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colleague comes home to many of us with peculiar regret. We have 
not simply lost a friend, but his death has also destroyed some 
pleasant associations connected with the early history of this Society. 
Mr. Roberts was one of those who attended the meeting held in this 
room on the 6th of January, 1863, and subsequently took an active 
part in drawing up our rules and regulations. Before this, Mr. 
Roberts had been invited to take the Honorary Foreign Secretary- 
ship, and, although he declined that office, he was always ready to 
serve the Society even before finally joining as a member. Mr. Ro- 
berts had a large private correspondence amongst scientific men 
throughout the world, and would have been eminently fitted for the 
office of Foreign Secretary. On Mr. Blake resigning his post as 
senior Honorary Secretary in June, 1864, Mi - . Roberts consented to 
be elected as his successor, and he discharged the duties of that 
office until June last. During that time I had ample opportunity of 
judging of his thorough interest in the welfare of the Society, and 
of the admirable manner in which he made himself master of any 
subject before giving his opinion. Many points of considerable im- 
portance to the welfare of the Society were discussed during the time 
that Mr. Roberts held office, and he uniformly showed that he had 
confidence both in the future of the Society and in his colleagues. 
Mr. Roberts was one of those who has always contended that this 
Society ought to be, and ere many years would be, the largest and 
most important scientific society in this metropolis. Unfortunately 
he has not lived to see whether his opinion would be verified, having 
gone from us at the early age of thirty-four. The Society has lost in 
him a sincere and zealous member. His work must not be estimated 
by the number of pages contributed by him to our publications, his 
chief labours on our behalf having consisted of letter writing. He 
made our society known by this means to all his correspondents, and 
urged them to assist in our work. He never lost an opportunity of 
inducing his acquaintances to visit our museum or to attend one of 
our meetings. When recently travelling in Scotland, I found that Mr. 
Roberts was widely known there by name if not personally. Through 
his industry and zeal we are indebted for our best knowledge of the 
discoveries in the Zetland Islands, and it was at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Roberts that I undertook my recent journey to explore them. 

Mr. Roberts was born at Birmingham in 1831, and his family re- 
moved soon afterwards to Kidderminster. Here he exhibited an early 
taste for geology and botany. He wrote some little books of local 
interest, viz., The Valley of Habberley and the Hill of Trimpley, The 
Abberlay and Woodbury Hills, etc. He afterwards endeavoured to 
combine science with imagination in some children's books, amongst 
which are Charley's Trip to the Black Mountains, Snow-bound in 
Cleeberrie Grange, A Book for Fairies, etc. His reputation, however, 
as a geologist rests chiefly on his work entitled The Bocks of Worces- 
tershire, a paper on The Geological Strata of the North of Scotland, 
and an article published in 1864, entitled Remarks upon the prresent 
Condition of Geological Science. Pie was a frequent contributor to the 
Geological Magazine, the Intellectual Observer, the Reader, and other 
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periodicals. During the existence of the Parthenon, he was its 
scientific editor. Mr. Roberts was a Fellow of the Geological Society 
and an Honorary Member of the Worcestershire, Severn Valley, 
Warwickshire, and Naturalists' Field Club, and also of the Worcester- 
shire Archaeological Society. His contributions to our own Society 
consist of the following papers : — "On Mammalian Bones from Audley 
End, Essex/' "On a Jaw from Build was Abbey, Salop;" "On Pre- 
historic Hut-circles." With Prof. Busk he contributed a paper "On 
the Opening of a Kist of the Stone Age ;" with the Rev. J. M. Joass 
he was the joint author of a pivper on "Prehistoric Dwellings in 
Rosshire;" with Mr. Bolton he arranged the notes relating to the 
Kirkhead Cave at Ulverstone ; whilst with Mr. Carter Blake he was 
the contributor of papers on Human Remains from Peterborough, and 
on the Discovery of large Kistvaens in the Miickle Heog in the Island 
of Unst, Shetland. Mr. Roberts, I am informed, was well acquainted 
with Palaeozoic geology, and especially with Cambrian rocks. 

In private life our friend was well known for his extreme soci- 
ability. A friend of his, Mr. John 0. Middleton, writes to me: "I 
never met a man of a more genial and uniform temperament. I 
grieve for the loss of so sincere and genuine a friend. His removal 
seems to leave a void in my personal history ; and I think I do 
not extol his virtues and amiability of character too highly when I 
say that he has gone to his grave accompanied by the sorrow of all 
who knew him." I cordially agree with this testimony to our de- 
ceased member. There was much in the character and example of 
Mr. Roberts deserving of imitation ; he was never averse to trouble, 
and when holding the office of Honorary Secretary thought nothing of 
travelling long distances on the service of the Society. Others must 
now do the work which Mr. Roberts undertook for us, or our Society 
will suffer. His loss to us is greater than is generally supposed ; 
only those who knew how much and how quietly he was working in 
our behalf can duly estimate it. 

This is only a short and poor tribute to the worth of our colleague, 
but the event of his death is so recent that we have not yet had time 
fully to realise either the vacancy caused in our Society, or the loss 
we have sustained in his genial presence at our meetings. 

Thomas Williams, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., etc. Dr. Williams was a 
man of considerable reputation as a physician and as a student of 
science. His father was a Welsh clergyman. Dr. Williams was a man 
of great industry and considerable imagination. One of his early 
works was on the " Co-relation of the Three Kingdoms in Nature." 
In 1857, he contributed a paper to Todd's Gyelopmdia, on the " Struc- 
ture of the Lungs of Man and the Verteb rated Animals." Dr. Wil- 
liams was early threatened with renal disease, and compelled to leave 
London. He settled at Swansea, where he continued his practice, and 
also his researches as a naturalist. Besides these occupations, Dr. 
Williams found time for the study of the language and antiquities of 
Wales. He was a great reader ; and although living out of the me- 
tropolis, kept himself informed of the latest discoveries in every branch 
of science. Dr. Williams was elected a Fellow of our Society on May 
3rd, 1864, and died on the 23rd of May last, aged forty -six. 
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John Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson, I am informed, was a young man 
of considerable ability. At the end of 1864, he went to Australia for 
the benefit of his health, and died at the early age of twenty-nine on 
his voyage home. 

John Cassell. It may be a matter of surprise that this Society 
should have numbered amongst its members such a man as the late 
John Cassell. This circumstance, however, is noticeable as giving 
evidence of the wide range of our science. Mr. Cassell had no preten- 
sion to be a scientific man ; but he possessed very great intelligence 
and extensive general information. Thousands who have never even 
heard the name of our science, are well acquainted with that of 
John Cassell. The fact of men of this stamp joining our Society is a 
hopeful sign, and gives evidence of the largeness of our sympathies 
thus to embrace men of all shades of opinion. Had Mr. Cassell 
been spared, he might, perhaps, have played no unimportant part in 
making known the results of our science amongst the masses. He 
had warmly at heart the social, moral, and intellectual elevation of 
the people ; and Lord Brougham has borne honourable testimony to 
his services in this direction. Mr. Cassell had raised himself from a 
very humble position. He was only forty-eight years of age at the 
time of his death. His parents were natives of Kent. 

Henry Stanhope Fbeeman. Mr. Freeman was at the time of his 
death, at the early age of thirty-four, governor of Lagos. He had not 
contributed to our transactions, but attended and spoke at some of our 
meetings, and promised to do all in his power to aid the Society. On 
one occasion he publicly stated his regret that he had not known 
earlier the works of the Society, and the wants of the science of 
anthropology, before returning to England on sick leave. He went to 
Africa full of hope for the West coast ; and I trust he has left behind 
him some record as to how far his preconceived ideas respecting negro 
civilisation were verified by his personal observation. 

De Piebbe Gbatiolet. I shall purposely refrain from alluding to 
the loss anthropological science has sustained in the death, at the age 
of fifty, of our lamented Honorary Fellow, the illustrious Gratiolet. 
M. Broca has undertaken to write his life, and this will ere long be 
translated and published with M. Gratiolet's masterpiece, Memoire sur 
les Plis G&rebraux de I' Homme et cles Primates. Under these circum- 
stances, I think I shall do well in leaving the praise due to this 
illustrious man to one who is so much more qualified for this official 
task than I can pretend to be. 

Edwaed Harbotjb, B.A. We have also to record the death of our 
Local Secretary for Amoy. Mr. Harbour was only elected on the 
2nd May, 1865. He was unfortunately drowned owing to the upset- 
ting of a small boat. We have to regret in Mr. Harbour a young 
man of very great promise, and from whom we expected to have ob- 
tained valuable information respecting the Chinese. Mr. Harbour was 
known as a frequent contributor to periodical literature. 

I propose now to make a few remarks on a subject which I intro- 
duced to your notice at our last anniversary, viz., the definition of our 
science. I also spoke at that time on the history of the word Anthro- 
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pology. Since that occasion I have read Mr. Bendyshe's admirable 
history of the word, and sufficient has been said by him on that point 
to render it unnecessary for me to add thereto. 

The history of the first use of terms is a trifling matter compared 
with what ought to be their definition at the present time. This sub- 
ject is one of the greatest importance, and we cannot pay too much 
attention to it, inasmuch as the future success of our science will 
depend in a considerable degree on a clear definition of our termi- 
nology. All sciences have certain well-defined subdivisions. Thus, 
in geology, there is palseontology, geography, and geognosy, which 
are analogous to the divisions of our science proposed last year, viz., 
historical anthropology, descriptive anthropology, and comparative 
anthropology. The question arises, are these three definitions suf- 
ficient? I now beg to offer a few suggestions on this point. To 
show its importance I will briefly narrate what took place at a meet- 
ing of our parent society in Paris only in May last. 

Towards the end of the sitting on May 18th, a somewhat lengthy 
conversation took place between MM. Eochet and Broca on the sig- 
nification, the scope, and the limits of anthropology. The questions 
raised by M. Rochet chiefly related to the insufficiency of the notion 
given by article i of the statutes relative to the objects of the society, 
which is indicated as being the scientific study of the races of mankind. 
If these words, said M. Rochet, are taken in this restricted sense, it is 
clear that the Society has constantly departed from its objects, since it 
has occupied itself not merely with human races, but with man and 
the industry of man, and all manifestations of his activity. That 
there is accumulated in the Bulletins and Memoires a mass of docu- 
ments for which it is difficult to find a centre. M. Rochet, being 
desirous to learn whether certain works he is now engaged in belong to 
anthropology and may find their place in the publications of the society, 
said he would feel obliged if such members of the society as might 
be able to enlighten him on this point, would give him a more 
precise definition of anthropology than is contained in the statutes. 

M. Broca after stating that on several occasions, and specially in 
his history on the labours of the society published in the second 
volume of the Memoires, the questions of M. Rochet had been replied 
to, said that he could not better explain the phrase of the statutes 
than by giving the history of the foundation of the society. He 
showed the necessity in which the founders found themselves in the 
presence of the distrust of the government to keep to this laconic and 
insufficient phrase. But he thought that he expressed the opinion of 
most of his colleagues by saying that Anthropology is the study of the 
human group, not merely by itself but also in its relation to the rest 
of nature ; the differential characters of anthropology on the one 
hand, and those of history, biology, and archaeology on the other, in- 
dicating, at the same time, how far these schemes are connected with 
anthropology. M. Broca reminded M. Rochet that at all times 
artistic productions have served to characterise the races of the past 
as documents characterise the present races, inasmuch as they reveal 
particular aptitudes. 
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These remarks show how advisable it has become for all anthropo- 
logists to possess some clear conception and definition of the objects 
and limits of their science. When an anthropological society was 
to have been founded in Paris in 1846, objection was taken by the 
government of that day to the formation of such a society. Even at 
the present day we cannot say how far our fellow students are able to 
declare the full meaning and extent of anthropological science. 

It will, however, be seen from M. Broca's reply, that there is really 
little difference of opinion as to the definition of the science of anthro- 
pology by ourselves and by our Parisian colleagues. Being agreed on 
this point, it would be very advisable if we could also agree as to the 
divisions of our science. It is with the hope of eliciting some discus- 
sion on this point, and also because I think the classification proposed 
last year to some extent unsatisfactory, that I now propiose the addi- 
tion of another division of our science, under the title of Archaic 
Anthropology. 

Twelve months since, I suggested that all subjects which throw 
light on man's history should be classified under the head of " His- 
torical Anthropology"; a term used by Rudolph Wagner, but which 
was originally proposed by Christian Daniel Beck, a Professor of 
Ancient Literature in the University of Leipsic as early as 1813, in 
his Universal History. By this writer, historical anthropology is 
made to include mythology, language, genealogy, etc. I think it 
would be advisable for us still to continue to confine the meaning of 
historical anthropology to man's psychological history, and to introduce 
another term for his physical history. The term "human palaeontology" 
was formerly and is now used to denote this branch of our science ; but 
although sufficiently explicit, it is not well suited to supplement the 
titles of the other three. I propose, therefore, to take the root of the 
word archaeology, and to include under the term "archaic anthropology" 
all subjects which illustrate man's past physical history. Historical 
anthropology will then be limited to man's psychological history. 

Skulls, worked stones, tumuli, architecture, and all tangible things 
will be included in the former ; mythology, history, creeds, supersti- 
tions, in the latter. Every writer on the antiquity of man has occa- 
sion to speak in some way of what has been called the archaeological 
evidence. Thus an author, whose loss we all deplore, the late eminent 
Dr. Hugh Falconer, observes, " Geology has never disdained to draw 
upon any department of human knowledge what could throw light on 
the subjects which it investigates. Cuvier, in the Discours Prelimi- 
naire, exhausted the records and traditions of every ancient people in 
search of arguments to support the opinion that the advent of man 
upon the earth dates from a comparatively late epoch. At the pre- 
sent time the whole aspect of the subject is transformed. The science 
is now intimately connected with archaeological ethnology in searching 
for evidence of the hands of man in the oldest quaternary fluviatile 
gravels of Europe."* 

The expression, "Archaeological Ethnology", is, to say the least, a 

* " Journal of the Geological Society", No. lxxxiv, p. 383. 
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most infelicitous one. In the first place, it is not a question in any- 
way connected with ethnology according to any definition which I 
have ever heard given to that word ; and in the second, there is cer- 
tainly no necessity for two "logos" terminations. To use the author's 
own words, the search is for " evidence of the works of man" and is 
not in any way connected with the question of race. I therefore beg 
to suggest that for the future it would be advisable (until a more suit- 
able classification or expression is proposed) to use the term "archaic 
anthropology" instead of the most indefinite word " archaeology." 
We shall then have : — 

1. Archaic anthropology, or the past history of man, from his phy- 
sical remains and works. 

2. Historical anthropology, or the past history of mankind, as de- 
duced from mythology, creeds, superstitions, language, traditions, etc. 

3. Descriptive anthropology, or the description of man and man- 
kind. 

4. Comparative anthropology, or the comparison of different men 
and different races of men with one another in the first place, and a 
comparison of man with the lower animals in the second. 

The questions then arise ; do these subdivisions all go to make up 
one science which lias a centre within itself? Can any of these 
divisions be taken away and a veritable science yet remain 1 Do 
these divisions include the whole science of man 1 

The first two treat of man's past histoiy, and all must admit we 
ought to know all that can be known on this point in order to form 
a science of the present. But it may fairly be asked is there any ne- 
cessity to divide archaic from historical anthropology 1 It appears to 
me advisable that we should have a physical historical anthropology, 
and a psychological historical anthropology. If we call the former 
archaic anthropology, and the latter historical anthropology, we shall 
be simply following out the separation which for a long time has sub- 
sisted between archaeology and history. The word archaeology has 
been used in such a variety of senses, and also in such an extended 
sense as to be made to include everything old, and some things new. 
Church architecture and corporation seals now afford much discussion 
to the archaeologist. The other day I heard it announced that the 
study of the postage stamps of different nations was an interesting 
branch of archaeology ! 

In rising the term archaic anthropology we must guard against 
giving it such a vague meaning as archaeology has now acquired. We 
must also endeavour to draw a pretty clear division between what is 
to be respectively called archaic and. historical anthropology. All 
forms of palaeograjjhy and ancient art should belong to historical 
anthropology. A cromlech would belong to archaic anthropology, but 
if inscriptions be found on it, that part will belong to historical an- 
thropology : and thus the one will be the handmaid of the other. 
Archaic anthropology will help to give us the histoiy of ancient hu- 
manity ; historical anthropology brings us into closer communion 
with them, and both will combine to enable us to build up a science 
of man in the past and the present. 

vol. iv. / 
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I have heard it remarked during the past year, that the terms 
descriptive anthropology and comparative anthropology are defective, 
inasmuch as we cannot compare until we have described. To this 
objection, I reply, that we may describe without comparing. De- 
scriptive anthropology is, like geography, no science in itself, because 
it only describes. Every traveller who describes the people with 
whom he comes in contact, whether conscious of the fact or not, is a 
descriptive anthropologist, but not necessarily a comparative anthro- 
pologist. Homer, Herodotus, Pausanias, Strabo, Diodorus Siciilus 
were rather descriptive anthropologists than comparative anthropolo- 
gists. Perhaps the first comparative anthropologist was Tacitus, and 
he was also a descriptive anthropologist. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that the comparative anthropologist should also be a descriptive 
anthropologist, although it may be advisable that a man should learn 
to describe before he begins to compare. A man might be a very 
good comparative anthropologist on the correct observation of his 
brother, the descriptive anthropologist. A man may be a very good 
archaic anthropologist, without knowing anything of ancient inscrip- 
tions, art, myths, or traditions, and vice versd. Each branch can be 
defined with sufficient exactness, but cannot in practice be separated 
if we want to establish a veritable science of man. 

Attempts have frequently been made to divide the science of an- 
thropology into branches. Steffens, a distinguished anthropologist, 
who published a work on the subject in 1822,'* proposed making- 
three divisions of the science of anthropology : 1. Geological anthro- 
pology, 2. Physiological anthropology, and 3. Psychological anthro- 
pology. We also find Nasse, in the ZeitschrM fur Anthropologic, 
1825, proposing to make two divisions under the titles physiological 
and psychological anthropology. More than forty years ago we find 
him making the following remarks, which illustrate what was the 
meaning of anthropology to his mind at that time. " The evolution 
and origin of language cannot be neglected by the anthropologist. 
How did the variations in the human species arise ? The history of 
human nature from the earliest period to the present time presents 
questions which anthropology must endeavour to answer, or at least 
to elucidate. Has the human race degenerated or improved ? . . . . 
Neither is physiological anthropology an appendix to psychology, nor 
the latter an appendix to the former. The relations of psychical to 
physiological life, and vice versa, belong neither to physiology nor psy- 
chology, but form an integral part of anthropology." 

" The Germans possess a great advantage over English authors, 
inasmuch as they may, without subjecting themselves to the animad- 
versions of hypercritics, select expressive terms from the vernacular 
tongue. They have thus for ethnography, Volksbesclweibung, folks- 
description; for ethnology, Volkerkunde, folks-knowledge; and for 
anthropology, Mensclienkentniss i.e. man-knoioledge, constituting, in a 
restricted sense, the science of man considered individually in all his 
aspects, physical, intellectual, and moral ; and the science of mankind 

* "Anthropologic", Bi-eslan, 1822, 2 vols. 
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when viewed collectively. They look therefore upon ethnography 
and ethnology as subdivisions of anthropology. 

I am quite willing to admit that "folks-description" is as good a 
term as " ethnography." "Folks-knowledge" is also no doubt quite 
equal to ethnology in scientific exactness, although Pilchard, the 
father of English ethnology, attached a different meaning to that word ; 
but "folks-knowledge" is certainly not so expressive as the term 
comparative anthropology, the suitability of which is becoming more 
appreciated every day. 

It has been interesting to watch the discussion which has been 
going on during the past year respecting the definition of the words 
anthropology and ethnology. A remarkable feature of this contro- 
versy in our own country is the curious forgetfulness on the part of 
some of the combatants, of the fact that certain words are doomed to 
extinction, while others, by an inherent law of " selection", live and 
become generally accepted. The use of the word anthropology, and 
the development of a great science under that name, is not the work 
of a few individuals, but is a part of the intellectual development of 
Europe. The British Association has ignored this fact, and from 
other quarters we have received credit which we do not deserve. 
Some words, like some existing species of plants, animals, and even 
men, appear doomed to become extinct. In Germany I learn that 
the word ethnology has ceased to be used. Dr. Carl Vogt writes me 
in a letter dated August 28, 1865, " Ethnology embraces a very 
secondary and confined branch of anthropology ; for the aim of the 
latter science is to study and know man in all his phases, and not 
merely as to the branches and peoples, into which the human race 
can be subdivided. Truly we should think ourselves very ridiculous, 
and every one would look upon us as upon those men in powdered 
wigs of your lords and baronets, only destined to mount behind 
the chariot of science, by adopting this antique word, which is no 
longer used in Germany. We must have the entire race, the com- 
plete av9pui7ro<s, as it is scattered and buried in the beds of the earth, 
and not these ephemeral apparitions, the combined results of artificial 
and natural selection, which are called peoples and nations." 

A very praiseworthy attempt has been made on the part of some of 
our fellow-countrymen during the past year to act as a sort of 
"Aborigines Protection Society" towards the word ethnology. A 
periodical called the Ethnological Journal was started apparently for 
this special purpose ; but nature's laws appear to have doomed this 
word, if not to total extinction, at least to a very modified significa- 
tion from that proposed by the supporters of this periodical. In 
France attempts are also being made to retain the word ethnography : 
but the following extract from M. Leon de Rosny will show in what 
sense this word is there used. 

M. Leon de Rosny, speaking as an ethnographer, says, " Anthro- 
pology, nevertheless, as a natural science, must not be neglected ; 
far from it. It nevertheless seems to us, that the principles of this 
science remain yet to be discovered, whilst philology rests upon an 
ensemble of positive laws which preclude it groping in the dark." 

/2 
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He also says that ethnography is essentially distinct from anthro- 
pology — the former being an historical, and the latter a natural, 
science. 

When it was announced before the Paris Anthropological Society on 
November 3, 1864, that the British Association had decided that 
anthropology was included in ethnology, the statement was received 
with roars of laughter — really the only sensible reception which could 
be given to such a monstrous assertion. 

On this point I cannot do better than quote the opinion of Dr. 
Pruner-Bey, the late President, for 1865, of our parent society. In 
a letter to myself, dated August 26th, 1865, he says : — 

" I sincerely hope that the family quarrel will be settled to your 
own and our satisfaction. About that truly German verbal quarrel, 
I must frankly confess that in this particular case, in my humble 
opinion, the right is on your side. Anthropology, a general and 
comprehensive term, signifies the science of man (in the abstract, and 
in every respect) ; whilst Ethnology is the science of nations, and 
falls by this specification under the head of the first. Finally, ethno- 
graphy is the merely descriptive part, and bears the same relation to 
anthropology as geography bears to geology. Anthropology, as the 
present generation understands it, has to be worked out by other 
means and methods than those at the disposal of our predecessors. 

"This last remark must not be interpreted as tending to throw 
blame on those men whom I have always considered as my masters, 
but as the simple expression of a conviction quite as deeply rooted in 
my mind as is my gratitude to them. Every epoch of human civi- 
lised existence has its object ; and that of the present day is universal 
knowledge (of course within the limits of human understanding) for 
gradually establishing practical universal principles. If I am right 
in this, anthropology will not beat ethnology, but, like a hopeful 
child, will embrace and take care of its worthy mother." 

But I need not go out of our own country to prove that ethnology 
is merely a department of anthropology; and, not to dwell further on 
such a toj)ic, I will conclude this portion of my subject by commend- 
ing the following remarks* by Professor Huxley to the notice of the 
Ethnological Society and the British Association : — 

"Ethnology, as thus defined, is a branch of anthropology, the great 
science which unravels the complexities of human structure ; traces 
out the relation of man to other animals ; studies all that is especially 
human in the mode in which man's complex functions are performed ; 
and searches after the conditions which have determined his presence 
in the world." 

No one can deplore more than myself the position which has been 
taken by our ethnological brethren with regard to our admission to 
the British Association. It is quite impossible for us to see the logic 
of, or the reason for, the position they have there assumed with 
regard to our science. The only clue which, I believe, ethnologists 
have ever published as to their motives for opposing us is to be 

* " Fortnightly Review", June 15th, 1865. 
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found in the columns of a recently published periodical,* in which 
we find these words : " If the new section is to bear the name of an- 
thropology, its government must necessarily devolve on the Anthro- 
pological Society, which far outnumbers the Ethnological. If the 
name ethnology is preserved, there is at least an additional chance 
that the minority in the amalgamated body will retain some moderate 
portion of the influence due to their intrinsic character." 

If this jealousy of our influence is the true cause for the opposition 
offered to us by ethnologists, time has been wasted on verbal distinc- 
tions. We are glad, however, to know what the real cause is. If the 
logic of the above extract leads us to the true reason for the oppo- 
sition of ethnologists, we are willing to give them credit for acting in 
an intelligible manner, although we may not be able to admire such a 
spirit in men of science. 

As long as men are influenced by such petty jealousy as that dis- 
played in the extract I have quoted, it is not likely that they will be 
amenable to reason. We shall be glad to see whether they will dis- 
claim such motives, and that in a practical manner, by joining with 
lis to obtain a special section for the science of man in the British 
Association. Had they told us before that they feared a loss of influ- 
ence if our name were used for the new section, we should have been 
ready to reassure them on that point. 

At Birmingham, I officially declared that it was the thing we wanted 
— a special section for the science of man ; and that we were prepared 
to make the name entirely a secondary consideration. An alliance, 
however, had been entered into between the ethnologists and a section 
of the geographers, and we were opposed on all points. Exception 
has been taken to the means used to prevent our carrying our pro- 
posal at some future day ; and, perhaps, not without just cause. In 
saying this, however, I have no intention or desire to convey the im- 
pression that this society is in antagonism to the British Associa- 
tion ; on the contrary, I wish emphatically to proclaim that such is 
not the fact. We are simply fighting against those who have used 
their power and influence to destroy the position which a part of the 
science of man once held in the British Association. We have a large 
and increasing number of supporters in the Association ; and, had not 
the Council arrogated to themselves powers which they have never 
before assumed, there is no doubt we should have carried our motion 
next year. Under actual circumstances it was not thought advisable 
to give notice for the same motion until we have really some chance of 
carrying it. 

As it is now settled, the science of man is to go to the biological 
section, and ethnology is to remain with geography in Section E. Is 
then, ethnology no part of the science of man 1 

I trust that the authorities will take this matter into their most 
earnest and serious consideration, and not allow themselves to be dic- 
tated to by anyone, but simply consider how they can best advance 
the cause of science. Their present position cannot be defended. 

* " Kthnological Journal", September 1865, p. 145. 
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The cause of anthropologists and ethnologists is the same when 
asking for a S2i>ecial section for the science of man. If we were united, 
we could demand this from the Association. " Unite and conquer," 
is as true as "divide and be conquered." 

Supposing, too, the loss of influence by the ethnologists is a legiti- 
mate reason for their opposition to the proposal we made last year, I 
would remark, then, that they are no better off where they are. At 
present they have not the " influence due to their intrinsic character." 
Fifteen years experience has shown that there can be no real scientific 
discussion on any branch of the science of man in Section E, as at 
present constituted. 

I feel it, however, my duty, to take this opportunity of publicly 
returning the warmest thanks of myself and my colleagues to Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Mr. Crawfurd, and those gentlemen who have 
united with them to prevent our recognition by the Association. 
Much of our success during the past year is to be ascribed to this 
opposition on their part. The longer this is continued the better will 
it be for this Society. If, therefore, we do not obtain a section for 
the science of man in the Association, we gain very considerable 
strength from their opposition to such a proposal. 

Our success is now simply a question of time. The more unfairly 
our science is treated, the sooner will it be recognised. The action of 
the Council last year obtained lis very many members ; and, besides 
this, it has aroused the energy of some of our Fellows who had hitherto 
taken no active part in the affairs of the Society. When the history 
of this struggle in the British Association comes to be written, it will 
be most instructive, as illustrating the state of a portion of the scien- 
tific mind of England in the middle of this century. As M. Broca well 
says : " The contest which has commenced before the British Associa- 
tion is truly very curious . . . and when all this shall have 2>assed away, 
no one will ever believe in the historical reality of this resistance." The 
struggle began twenty years ago, and may perhaps go on for that time 
longer. 

When the Council of the British Association recommended that the 
science of man should be included in the Biological Section, they no 
doubt anticipated that this arrangement, being some concession to 
our demands, might be accepted by us. The authorities of the British 
Association are now trying to do what was attempted with anthro- 
pology more than thirty years ago in Germany. Masse, writing in 
1823, and speaking of the attempt at separation of the different 
branches of anthropological science, says : " This se2>aration has been 
very injurious to anthropological inquiry ; for, according to it, man 
has been delivered up to two separate faculties — his psychical part to 
philosophers, his physical part to physiologists. Even at present, en- 
deavours are still being made to keep these inquiries separate." It 
is not a little strange that some of our men of science should assume 
the same attitude towards anthropology as that taken upwards of forty 
years ago by some men of science in Germany. 

Why all this dread of anthropology 1 Why do men who have spent 
the earlier part of their lives in furthering the cause of science, endea- 
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vour to attain public applause from the masses by arresting its further 
development ? What made a leading member of the British Associa- 
tion utter the vain boast that he had made " the coffin of the anthro- 
pologists "1 The reply to the last question may perhaps be found in 
the speech of Cassius. 

" Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves." 

Such boasters do much to bring the name and the cause of science 
into contempt. It should ever be the object of those who conduct this 
Society, to do so in such a truly scientific manner, as not to allow it 
to fall into the state of one, at least, of our existing scientific societies. 
I allude to the unfortunate position to which Sir Koderick Murchison, 
Bart., has brought the Eoyal Geographical Society. From a useful scien- 
tific body of students of physical geography, this society has degenerated 
under his regime to a fashionable reunion. This is not the fault of 
the portion of science to which that society should be devoted, but is 
an admirable illustration of the evil effects of courting public applause. 
I merely mention the Geographical Society as an illustration of what 
this Society may become if she were to depart from her original pro- 
gramme, or forget which should be the true aim of every scientific 
body. I am aware that there are many of the leading geographers of 
this country who are fully sensible of the present state of their science 
in England ; and in time, I have no doubt that the Eoyal Geographi- 
cal Society will resume its sphere of scientific usefulness. 

So much misconception and confusion have arisen in this country 
with regard to the word anthropology, that I believe our real claims 
are not yet fully understood even by the leading members of the 
British Association. Their recent legislation in assigning the " science 
of man" to the Biological Section, and retaining " ethnology" in Sec- 
tion E, sufficiently indicates the crude notions which exist respecting 
the " science of man." According to this legislation, ethnology is not 
the " science of man," nor any part of it, or why keep it in another 
section? I can hardly understand how it is that ethnologists have 
not raised their voices against such a decision. However opinions 
may differ respecting the definitions of the word ethnology, I cannot 
imagine any valid reasons for their not uniting with us to obtain a 
special section for the science of man. The present state of things 
seems far worse for our ethnological brethren than for ourselves. The 
science of man is now allotted to the Biological Section. We shall feel 
more at home amongst oysters and lobsters, than when associated with 
the students of surface geology, commonly called geography. The 
Council of the British Association who came to this decision, are 
henceforth to decide all similar points. The confusion "which this is 
likely to cause is delightful to contemplate. We shall watch with 
much interest what papers are read under the title of ethnology. 
Those treating of the science of man will necessarily, according to the 
present arrangements, be read in the section to which the science of 
man is to be sent. This, however, is not expressed in the report of 
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the Committee of Recommendations. They merely advised " that no 
special section or sub-section be established for the science of man." 
This is just the point on which all who study the science of man, or 
any important department of that science, must logically be at issue. 

As long as this state of things lasts, it will be our duty to continu- 
ally reiterate the fact that the science of anthropology is a part of no 
other science. Anthropology is not, like geography, a mere portion of 
another science. In one sense, anthropology is no doubt a branch of 
the science of life — biology. We can, however, imagine no real man 
of science coming forward and advocating that anthropology should 
be studied with infusoria and fungi. Whatever may be our opinion 
of man's relation to the rest of the animal kingdom, all must admit 
that, for the purposes of study, it is desirable we should sejmrate him 
from both animals and plants. 

Our Society has had many charges laid against it ; and it is fortu- 
nate that it is not ourselves who place man amongst animals and 
plants. We, on the contrary, are all agreed that the many pheno- 
mena presented by the study of mankind, are of such a different 
nature to those met with in the study of the other mammalia, that it 
is expedient, advisable, and indeed necessary, that he should be 
studied in a separate department. 

It was not, perhaps, entirely a fine sense of delicacy on the part of some 
anthropologists, at the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Birmingham, which animated them to refuse reading their papers on 
the science of man in a zoological and botanical section : but I be- 
lieve that such action was based on something far better and more 
rational than mere sentimentality. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the opposition our Society has 
received at the hands of some members of the British Association. In 
some cases, I believe that this opiwsition has been given to our de- 
mands for judicious reasons. Older and wiser men than some of us 
are of opinion that young societies should fight their way, and make 
good their position stejj by step, and such is our intention. 

I have a good reason to believe that the adverse votes of some were 
given rather for the purpose of stimulating us to increased activity, 
than from any desire to injure the cause of our science. I trust it 
may be eventually seen that this was the true motive for passing the 
resolution that there should be no special section for the science of 
man. 

I hope our foreign associates will take care to make this view of the 
matter known amongst our fellow students on the continent. If we 
look at the matter in this light, we are under deep obligations to the 
authorities of the British Association. We appreciate their kindness, 
and thank them for their support. We in England can fully under- 
stand such motives ; but I fear that they may be misunderstood on 
the continent. I am free to confess, that I for some time thought 
that the motives for opposing us were of a different nature ; but I am 
glad now to believe that such may not be the case. We are now con- 
sidered to be on our trial, both as men of science and as a scientific 
body, 
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I have long been convinced that our position in the British Asso- 
ciation is of little or no consequence, if we only carry out honestly 
and truly the objects of our society. Let us remember that the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science forms no part of anthro- 
pological science. We are, as regards that body, mere innovators ; 
and they are perfectly justified in seeing that we make good our title 
to admittance before they accede to our demands. 

We shall best do this by continuing the work we have begun. 
Above all things, we must avoid exhibiting a slavish desire to please 
the magnates of science, or to court public applause. 

It is a necessary law, I presume, that all young societies and young 
sciences should go through a period of trial, and encounter opposition 
from the masses of society. It is, therefore, not surprising that, 
during the past year, our young society has been attacked with a 
virulence and an energy which we could not but admire. Early in 
the year it became the duty of the Fellows of the Society to discuss 
the influence of the civilised on the uncivilised man, brought before us 
by Mr. Winwood Reade, in a paper entitled " On the Influence of Chris- 
tian Missionaries amongst Savages." The abuse immediately levelled 
at the Society, by the so-called religious press of this country, was 
remarkable both for the vehemence of the language employed, and for 
the harmony which prevailed amongst the oppositionists, who united 
en masse against us. If noise and strong language could have stopped 
the working of this Society, there was enough of it during the time 
we had the temerity to discuss the influence of missionary labours. 

An important question arises for our consideration on this subject. 
Does such a question as the one named come legitimately within the 
sphere of this Society % I must say a few words on this point, because 
I believe that there are some who consider that such a question is be- 
yond the bounds of the science of man. The question for us to con- 
sider was, the influence of civilised on uncivilised man ; and I do not 
presume that any one will deny that such a question comes legiti- 
mately within the sj^here of this Society. If we admit this, we at 
once see that the only other charge which could be brought against 
the title of Mr. Beade's paper was, that it singled out a special class. 
There was certainly no special reason why the class of Christian mis- 
sionaries should have been selected, more than that of travellers, 
traders, or colonists, who, like missionaries, come in contact with un- 
civilised races. The charge of a paper being more special is, to us, 
rather an advantage than otherwise. But nothing could be more erro- 
neous than to assume that, because a Fellow of our Society took up 
the special question of the influence of missionaries amongst savages, 
the Society could in any way be charged with hostility to this parti- 
cular class of men. This discussion illustrates many other questions 
connected with the science of man. There are many subjects which 
cannot be said to be strictly within the domain of our science ; yet 
only by investigating these subjects can we judge of their value, as 
affording material wherewith to build up our edifice. The discussion 
on Christian missionaries was not a pleasurable excursion into this 
"debateable land"; the noise on that occasion was terrific, and the 
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tone and language entirely foreign to scientific modes of thought. 
Even the strong nerves of some of our own members, who had taken 
part in the battles of owe Society during the two previous years, were 
somewhat shaken, and that evening they were appalled at the danger 
which they considered us to be in : now, however, that it is past, we 
may look back temperately upon that discussion, and take warning by 
that experience. 

Let us, in any future discussion on this point, avoid if possible treat- 
ing this theme in a manner repugnant to the feelings of any class. But, 
at the same time, we must do this in no timorous spirit of avoiding the 
opposition which we shall necessarily have to encounter, but simply do 
our duty as a scientific body, without passion or prejudice. It has been 
stated, on reliable authority, that the discussions before our Society have 
had the effect of advancing missionary societies. We trust they will, 
on some fitting occasion, reciprocate our good offices. This fact may 
also another time make the parties less vehement in their 023position to, 
and denunciation of, mere pilgrims — seekers after truth. A small 
society like our own, can have but little power against the numerous 
and powerful missionary organisations which exist in this country ; 
unless, at least, we have truth on our side, putting aside our indi- 
vidual opinions on such questions, but admitting our right to discuss 
them. I would fain wish, were such a thing possible, that mission- 
aries would calmly unite with us to investigate the matter we dis- 
cussed last year. The Bishop of Natal has led the way, and I cannot 
but think that other missionaries will follow his example. It should 
be the wish of missionaries to give us all the information and assist- 
ance in their power. 

We have been blamed for touching on any religious matters, and 
some of our well-wishers have suggested that it might be prudent to 
avoid all questions which in any way bear on religion. I regret that 
we cannot act upon this well-meant suggestion. Religion is essentially 
an anthropological character, and in that light we shall always have 
to consider it. We cannot even describe the psychological characters 
of the different races, without dwelling on the tendency of some to 
believe in monotheism, and of others in polytheism. No anthropolo- 
gist, worthy of the name, can fail to observe these things, or to 
record them. 

While, however, it is our duty to take cognisance of what men do 
believe, we disclaim every wish or desire to prescribe for them what 
they ought or ought not to believe. It is here we draw the line 
of demarcation ; and those who take the trouble to examine it, will 
be compelled to avow that it is a broad and distinct one. 

We are a young society, and desire to conform as far as possible to 
the existing rules of scientific societies ; but this conformation with 
old-established societies must be more that of spirit than of action. 
Founded as our Society is on many of the rules of the Geological 
Society, I hope the same spirit of independence and determination to 
fight against public opinion exists amongst us, as existed, and even 
now exists, amongst some of the great champions of scientific truth 
and freedom of inquiry, such as Buckland, Adam Sedgwick, De la 
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Beche, Lyell, Darwin ; and, indeed, all these men have shown that 
they valued the cause of truth more than public applause. 

This sympathy with all true scientific workers of the day, I hope 
will always exist amongst us : but the working out of the administra- 
tion of our Society cannot be done precisely on any existing model. 
Our success has been unprecedented in the history of scientific societies 
of this metropolis ; and this success must be ascribed more to the suit- 
ability of our plan to the wants of the time than to any other cause. 
We must strive to imitate what is good in all societies ; and we can 
estimate at their true value the denunciations of those whose lan- 
guage is of that nature which can alone be dictated by rancorous 
jealousy. 

Great as has been the success of our parent society in Paris, it 
bears, as M. Broca writes me, no comparison to the rapid progress 
our own Society has made within so short a time. It affords me 
much gratification, also, to announce that the part of our plan which 
has been much condemned in some quarters, viz., the jniblication of 
translations of foreign works, is to be followed by our fellow students 
at Moscow. We must all rejoice that such is to be the case. Let us 
never forget that there is but one science of anthropology, although 
there are many languages in which that science is^enunciated. The 
Moscow society intend to publish their own works in Russian, into 
which language English (vorks are to be translated. I mention this 
fact with peculiar gratification, because it illustrates the appreciation 
of the plan of our own Society. 

It is of importance, also, that we should increase our scale of use- 
fulness by augmentation of the number of our Fellows, or we shall 
not long be able to retain the leading position, as regards numbers, 
which we now possess amongst the different anthropological societies 
of Europe. Our Madrid associates, although they have only just 
commenced their sittings, have already three hundred members en- 
rolled. The first number of their Journal is shortly expected to 
appear ; and altogether there is an amount of activity and zeal in this 
young society, which is both gratifying and encouraging to us. 

Our fellow-students across the Channel acknowledge and remind us 
of the fact, that our opportunities for the study of anthropology are 
far greater than their own. The large colonial possessions of this 
country bring us into close contact with nearly every existing race of 
man. This has been going on for generations, yet to our national 
shame be it said, our anthropological museums are far inferior to those 
of the French, or even of the Danes. The state of the crania in 
large museums, like that of the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, and 
the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, is simply a disgrace to our 
science. 

When recently in Orkney, I was informed of the destruction of 
crania which had been found associated with stone and bone imple- 
ments.* Large numbers were found at one place. The stone and bone 

* See Wilson, also, who gives an account of the destruction of twenty- 
seven skulls in Orkney. " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland", vol. i, p. 120. 
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implements were taken, but the skulls were left to be destroyed. If 
such things are going on in this country, we cannot wonder at the 
small amount of attention and care given to the collection of crania 
in our colonies. It is to enable us to cope somewhat with the neglect 
of our science that we have organised a staff of local secretaries. 
Eventually, I have no doubt, this department will work well. The 
fact that we have yet seen but little result from it, must be attributed 
to a great extent to a want of a sufficient staff to work out properly a 
large undertaking of this nature. 

Some look at our success as unprecedented up to this time ; but 
without any desire to depreciate what we have hitherto effected, I 
must express my opinion that our work is still only beginning. What 
we have done, has, I believe, been effected by genuine work, and by a 
unity of action between the officers and the Fellows of the Society 
generally. We want now to bring our local secretaries more imme- 
diately into sympathy and action with the Society. 

These things will, I have no doubt, all be effected in time. All our 
continental Associates look to us to utilise the enormous anthropo- 
logical riches which belong to this country, and I trust we may be 
able to satisfy their high expectations. This must, however, be a 
work of time. We shall merely be able to make collections which 
future generations may utilise. Tribes of men are constantly be- 
coming extinct, and we shall be guilty of neglect if we omit doing all 
in our power to procure sufficient typical specimens of crania while 
we have it in our power. The neglect I have referred to in this 
country is not simply a deficiency of crania, but we possess also a 
very limited collection of works of industry of the different races of 
man. If we judge of what was achieved in a few years by the late 
lamented Henry Christy, we shall have sufficient encouragement, to 
be sure of being rewarded for our labour when we once set seriously 
to work. 

Our Library, too, possesses only a small number of books ; others 
must be obtained with as little delay as possible. I trust that, be- 
fore another anniversary, both our Museum and Library will be 
greatly developed. The Council have committed both the Museum 
and Library to Mr. Blake's entire charge, and have freed him of 
other duties in order that he shall be able to devote sufficient time to 
the Library and Museum. 

I shall avoid, on this occasion, alluding to the works which have 
been published on the various branches of anthropology during the 
past year. It will now become the duty of your Librarian to keep a 
complete record of all books published on our science, and I have no 
doubt that this record will be jmblished for the use of the Fellows. 
A large number of piamphlets and articles are continually appearing 
on the different subjects connected with anthropology ; and to keep a 
complete record of these, together with the titles of all papers con- 
tributed to the different anthropological societies, cannot fail to 
assist materially those who are engaged in the study of our science. 
Mr. Blake, I believe, will endeavour to make this record complete 
from the time of the formation of our Societv. While we have con- 
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fided the Museum aud Library to Mr. Blake, we have had the good 
fortune to obtain the services of our late Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. 
Frederick Collingwood, as Assistant Secretary. I cannot but heartily 
congratulate the Society on having secured the services of a gentleman 
so eminently qualified for the office as we know Mr. Collingwood to be. 

During the past year the Council have been consulted as to the 
expediency of forming local branches of the Anthropological Society in 
the chief towns of Great Britain. For the present we have advised 
the postponement of any such attempt. If Ave once begin a system 
of branch societies, we should endeavour to do so on an extended 
scale. We have had applications on the subject from India and 
Australia, and the time will come when we must be prepared to act 
in this matter. We are simply waiting for sufficient strength to 
carry out such a large undertaking. If we wish to keep the position 
we have assumed we must continue to march onward. Since our 
foundation, societies for the study of anthropology have been developed 
all over the world in a manner unexpected to many. 

Having touched on a few points in connection with the development 
of our Society during the past year, let me now make some observa- 
tions on the position of anthropology both in this country and through- 
out Europe. We are rejoiced to see that our science is becoming- 
developed in this country, not only by members of our own Society, 
but also by many who have not yet united with us. The study of 
mankind has acquired a life and vitality which the leaders of some of 
the older scientific societies seem to think entirely disproportionate to 
its merits. Men of the last generation fail to see that anthropology 
is the science of sciences. But there is no mistaking the tendency of 
the age. Scientific men, like Professors Huxley and Rolleston, who, 
a few years ago were devoting their energies and talents to palaeon- 
tology and zoology, are now aiding us in our work. Professor Huxley 
has been both lecturing and writing on our science. 

An organisation has been started during the past year, entitled the 
" Anthropological Lecturing Club," whose chief office, it appears, is to 
attempt to popularise our science. The Anthropological Lecturing 
Club, like all other young institutions, will have to fight its own way in 
the world, and is, I believe, competent to do this without any help from 
myself. To those who have watched the gradual change which time has 
wrought in public opinion with regard to our Society, the manner in 
which the club was ushered into the world is full of encouragement for 
its future success. The attacks made on this club reminded us of the 
shouts of execration with which we were greeted from a portion of the 
intelligent leaders of public opinion in our younger days. But if this 
denunciation of lectures on anthropology is based on truth or justice, 
is it a wider application than those who attack it seem to think ! I do 
not now feel called upon to justify an attempt to popularise either an- 
thropology or any other natural science. I am fully conscious that, 
on such a point, there is a considerable difference of opinion existing 
amongst men of science. I am, however, free to avow myself entirely 
in favour of the diffusion of all useful knowledge, and even of the 
elements of our science amongst the thinking public. Men of this 
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generation can hardly remain silent and inactive when they see the 
evil effects of the ignorance of anthropology both in our statesmen 
and our politicians. The great question of "bace" underlies the 
whole of their efforts, but they fail, or refuse to see it. It is melan- 
choly to reflect that the destinies of nations are entrusted to men 
who look with supreme contempt on all such " vulgar errors " as 
race-distinctions. Perhaps the man who, more than any other states- 
man of our time, has shown himself incapable of seeing the facts in 
their true light, is the present prime minister of England. Educated 
in the pseiido -philanthropic school of Wilberforce and other well- 
intentioned men, he is ignorant of the merest elements of the science 
of comparative anthropology ; or even of the well-ascertained and 
undisputed race -distinctions on which that science is based. 

Upwards of fifteen years ago, one of the most eminent anthropo- 
logists of the country, declared that there would be a Negro revolt in 
Jamaica. I quote Dr. Knox's own words : * " From Santo Domingo, 
he (the Negro) drove out the Celt ; from Jamaica he will expel the 
Saxon ; and the expulsion of the Lusitanian from Brazil is only an 
affair of time." 

These words appear to the mind of the vulgar prophetic ; but 
they were based on sound theories, ignored by nearly all our then 
statesmen. Some of our countrymen, however, do not spend their 
lives amongst diverse races of man without learning something prac- 
tical as to their psychological and moral characteristics. In the recent 
outbreak in Jamaica, the Negro found himself overmatched ; and we 
anthropologists have looked on, with intense admiration, at the con- 
duct of Governor Eyre as that of a man of whom England ought to be 
(and some day will be) justly proud. The merest novice in the study 
of race-characteristics ought to know that we English can only suc- 
cessfully rule either Jamaica, New Zealand, the Cape, China, or India, 
by such men as Governor Eyre. 

Such revolutions will occur wherever the Negro is placed in unna- 
tural relations with Europeans. Statesmen have yet to be taught 
the true practical value of race-distinctions, and the absolute impos- 
sibility of applying the civilisation and laws of one race to another 
race of man essentially distinct. Statesmen may ignore the existence 
of race -antagonism ; but it exists nevertheless. They may con- 
tinue to plead that race -subordination forms no part of nature's laws; 
but this will not alter the facts. All who have candidly studied the 
question know that, if there is one truth more clearly defined than 
another in anthropological science, it is the existence of well-marked 
psychological and moral distinctions in the different races of man. 

The sublime contempt which a portion of our politicians have for 
the opinions of those who have studied the Negro all their lives, would 
be amusing, were it not melancholy and pregnant with consequences 
of the most momentous nature. I allude to these facts from this chair 
because the next generation will then be better able to understand 
the gigantic work which we have before us. We can easily under- 

* " Eaces of Men", 1850, p. 456, 
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stand why those powerful organisations called missionary societies get 
up public meetings, condemning such men as Mr. Eyre, in unmea- 
sured terms of abuse, but we cannot understand statesmen pandering 
to the prejudice and passions of the mob. If missionary societies have 
such a power amongst our ignorant masses, how can we wonder at 
their influence on men like the Negro, who have little to guide them, 
save jDassion and feeling 1 

I have alluded to Earl Kussell once, and I regret to have to do 
so a second time. The present case is one on which I am sure I 
shall gain the undivided sympathy of the Fellows of this Society. 
I wish to take this opportunity of pleading the cause of a. poor 
neglected Fellow of this Society, who has the misfortune to be in the 
service of the present government of Great Britain, and whose name is 
Captain Cameron. The Christian monarch who now holds our fellow- 
student in chains, has rendered all who have the name of Englishmen 
utterly contemptible to his countrymen. Delay to the African mind 
is victory. We are now at the mercy of the King of Abyssinia, whether 
we shall ever see our friend again. A little prompt action on the part 
of our then foreign secretary of state, might have saved him from all 
his sufferings, and the name of Englishmen from disgrace. It may be 
too late now to save Captain Cameron, but I think I do not go beyond 
the bounds of the President of this Society when I publicly proclaim 
and denounce the apathy which has existed in the government of 
this country with regard to him. 

Should Captain Cameron again fortunately return to us, he will 
be able, perhaps, to add a few more facts to what is already known 
with regard to the African race ; but his experience, we suppose, will 
receive just as much attention as though he had never left his native 
country. A Fellow of our Society — Dr. Jules Blanc — has gone to 
attempt his rescue with Mr. Bassam, and I sincerely trust their efforts 
may be crowned with success. 

Is it our duty to " rest" or be " thankful," whilst such things are 
going on 1 Is it not rather incumbent on us to raise a protest against 
the manner in which well ascertained facts with regard to race dis- 
tinctions are argued by those whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with them 1 If this Society fails to publish to the world all the facts 
at present known with regard to this question, she will not be dis- 
charging her duty or fulfilling her place in the development of true 
scientific principles for human guidance. Let us not " rest," but 
rather arouse those whose duty it is to carry out our deductions, to a 
sense of their responsibility, if they neglect truths so clearly demon- 
strated as race-antagonism and race-subordination can be. In these 
two phrases are summed up great and permanent truths. Neither 
race-antagonism nor race -subordination was invented by us ; they were 
simply phrases to exj>ress truths, which were as true thousands of 
years ago as at the present day. The existence of both is demon- 
strated by facts. It is an error to suppose they are mere hypotheses ; 
they are, on the contrary, theories founded upon all authentic history, 
and upon well ascertained facts. 

The time will come— whether we shall live to see it I know not — 
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when a knowledge of the science of anthropology will be required of 
all seeking appointments in our colonial or foreign possessions, and 
when our statesmen will be required to act on the deductions of our 
science. The time, too, will surely come, when it will be made a 
branch of national education ; when the professor of history in our 
universities shall become the professor of historical anthropology ; and 
when the professor of political economy shall become the professor of 
comparative anthropology. 

Opinions may differ as to the time required to effect such changes ; 
but our science cannot fail ere long to be recognised in some form, 
even by those who are most opposed to what they suppose to be its 
teaching. These are things, however, of the future, and I only men- 
tion them now to urge all to renewed exertions on behalf of our sub- 
lime science. If we but once realise not only the grandeur, but also 
the practical advantage of anthropology, we shall no longer look 
with wonder at its development, but be ready to put our shoulder to 
the wheel. There are yet hundreds, if not thousands of men in this 
country who could render our science good service if they only realised 
its scope and practical bearing. 

Oar Society at present is only the nucleus round which we may all 
work according to our lights. It is true that we have refused many who 
have sought admission to us ; but we have only done this when we 
considered that such applicants were not likely to render service to 
the cause of science. The different shades of scientific opinion which 
are now represented in our Society, form the best guarantee for the 
free and full discussion of the topics brought before us. It is gratifying 
for us to know that the resignations this year have been relatively 
fewer than on any previous year. A young society is always liable to 
lose a large number of its early adherents. There are a large number 
of restless minded men who seek admission into any young society, 
hoping to find a congenial spihere for the display of their surplus 
energy, and wherein they can ventilate their individual crotchets. 
We have had some such amongst us ; but they were not a class 
likely to aid our Society or our science. Scientific societies are not 
intended to be theatres for the display of the eccentricities of their 
members, or for the ventilation of individual crotchets or crudities, but 
for the real advancement of science. 

A Presbyterian divine has recently well observed :* " This is pre- 
eminently an age of science, and the culture of this age is emphati- 
cally scientific. Men may, therefore, be great classical scholars, and 
possessed of the highest culture of a certain sort, but unless they pos- 
sess the training, or are imbued with the spirit of science, it is the 
culture of another age, not of this. Now all who possess such a 
training and spirit, believe in the undeviating constancy and order of 
nature's methods or laws. Science could not proceed a step without such 
a belief." Our Society seeks only such fellow -labourers as are really 
imbued with this spirit ; for, unless they are so, they cannot aid the 

* " Divine Providence in its Relation to Prayer and Plagues." By E,ev. 
James Cranbrook. Edinburgh: 1865. 
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cause of true science. We desire men who can bo both logical and 
consistent ; for it is by such alone that science can be advanced. 

We want all who sympathise with our labours ; and we welcome to 
oiu- ranks all real seekers for truth, and all advocates of free inquiry. 
The real enemies of truth are those who would stifle inquiry, and 
desire to temporise with popular ignorance, arrogance, and supersti- 
tion. Mankind have nothing to fear from the study of themselves. 
On the contrary, they will gain much by a better knowledge of their 
natural relations to one another, and to the rest of the organic world. 
While, however, we invite others to join us, we must remember that 
the work of this Society and the development of anthropological sci- 
ence in this country now devolves on ourselves. Let us all be 
stimulated to renewed exertion to forward the cause of truth during 
the coming year. Let each man use the whole of his individual in- 
fluence and talent on behalf of the common cause, in order that on 
our next anniversary we may be able to rejoice, not only in con- 
tinued but in increased prosperity. 

The address was received with much applause; and, at the conclu- 
sion of it, the thanks of the meeting were warmly accorded to the 
President, on the motion of Mr. C. E. des Buffisres, seconded by 
Mr. J. Macclelland. 

The President returned thanks ; and at the same time announced 
that, on Thursday next, the committee for drawing up instructions 
for the Local Secretaries would commence sitting, and he trusted that 
suggestions would be given to them by the Fellows generally, as it 
was a matter of considerable importance that the instructions should 
be comprehensive, and be carefully drawn. He also mentioned that 
Mr. Collingwood would enter on his duties as Assistant-Secretary from 
that day. 

The Scrutineers then reported that they had examined the ballot- 
ing papers, and found that the officers proposed for the next year had 
been unanimously elected, according to the following list :* — 

President — Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A. Vice-Presidents — Capt. E. F. 
Burton ; Dr. Berthold Seemann ; T. Bendyshe, Esq. ; Dr. li. S. Char- 
nock. Secretaries — W. Bollaert, Esq. ; H. J. C. Beavan, Esq. Foreign 
Secretary — A. Higgins, Esq. Treasurer- — Rev. Dunbar I. Heath. 
Council — S. E. Collingwood, Esq. ; J. W. Conrad Cox, Esq. ; Dr. G. 
D. Gibb ; J. Meyer Harris, Esq. ; Henry Hotze, Esq. ; G. W. Marshall, 
Esq., LL.M.; The Viscount Milton; G. North, Esq.; L. O. Pike, 
Esq. ; G. F. Eolph, Esq. ; C. E. des Euffieres, Esq. ; T. Tate, Esq. ; 
W. Travers, Esq. ; W. S. W. Vaux, Esq. 

The thanks of the Society were given to the Scrutineers, on the 
motion of Dr. Beigel, seconded by Mr. Pinkeeton, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

* New members in italics. 
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